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ATTACKING SEGREGATION 


N the present situation when so many of both races are trying 

to institute a rule of brotherhood those persons connected with 

special agencies serving colored people are often made uncom- 
fortable. Herein lies the possibility of doing well-meaning per- 
sons gross injustice. Separate institutions for the Negroes have re- 
sulted in two ways—when forced upon the oppressed and when pro- 
moted voluntarily by the Uncle Tom Negro to make a job for 
himself and his family. Persons driven into segregation should not 
be blamed for what others have done to them, but they should be 
censured if they do not do every honorable thing possible to remove 
this discrimination from the social order. Those who defend seg- 
regation merely because they profit thereby economically for the 
moment lack character and belong to the worst criminal class. It 
is said that separate schools in the District of Columbia were es- 
tablished as the result of the genuflecting of such Uncle Tom leaders 
among the job-seeking class of Negroes in charge of Negro schools 
immediately after the Civil War. How much happier this nation 
would be today if that blot had been removed from its capital. In 
one of our state colleges a Negro instructor all but lost his position 
for advocating the admission of Negroes to the state university. 
Certain teachers at the state college stopped speaking to him be- 
cause the proposal might cause the loss of their jobs should their 
students be accepted at the state university. 

The present talk about improving interracial relations and the 
promotion of intercultural relations will be mere empty verbiage as 
long as the persons thus indulging themselves make excuses for and 
extend segregation. There can be no democracy so long as persons 
of diffrent races must attend separate and distinct schools and wor- 
ship in separate and distinct churches. If the schools charged with 
the development of men’s minds and the church established to save 
their souls cannot receive and serve all regardless of race or color 
there can never be any hope for democracy. Those who claim to be 
advancing the principles of liberty and freedom without first regen- 
erating these two institutions might just as well abandon the effort. 
Until the nation learns to teach the truth and the church to die, if 
necessary, for the triumph of the truth, mothers will continue to 
teach their children prejudice from infancy to adolescence and from 
such homes will come the mobbists to handicap the underprivileged, 
to exploit the weak and to murder the helpless victims of their wrath. 
History does not offer any evidence to warrant the expectation of 
any other outcome. 

The records of the nations have shown clearly what we may 
expect, but our demagogues and outlaws masquerading as statesmen 


have kept the public blindfolded. France decided that the color 


(Continued on page 215) 
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THE COOK FAMILY IN HISTORY 


In Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
lived many of the Free Negroes 
reported from that state. Like the 
most industrious of their kind they 
impressed themselves upon the 
community as a desirable element 
among whom were found enter- 
prising property-owners, mechan- 
ies and artisans. During the early 
years they were well treated by the 
better element of the white people 
with some of whom they were con- 
nected by ties of blood. 

These Free Negroes employed pri- 
vate teachers to instruct their chil- 
dren and had preachers of their 
own race to serve them as spiritual 
leaders during the early years. 
Their close relations with other 
Free Negroes in Alexandria, Wash- 
ington and Baltimore connected 
them with the general current of 
things by which they were further 
enlightened. 

By and by, however, the owners 
of slaves became fearful of their 
bondmen and of the Free Negroes 
who often associated with them. 
It was not unusual for a man to 
be free while his wife was a slave 
and vice versa. When slaves be- 
gan to strike down their owners to 
make themselves free, the state 
passed harsh laws to separate Free 
Negroes from the slaves and to 
prevent either class from learning 
about freedom and liberty. One of 
the first things they did was close 
up the schools which Free Negroes 
had once been permitted to hold. 
Next they passed in 1838 a law 
that if a Free Negro left the state 
to study he would not be allowed 
to return to Virginia. 

Now the Free Negroes of Fred- 
erickburg were determined to have 
their children learn to read and 
write, and some of the white peo- 
ple stood ready to aid them secretly 
after this harsh law had been 
passed. A Seotch-Irishman, be- 
cause of persecution in his home- 
land, sympathized with the Negroes 
who were being cruelly treated in 
America. He agreed to conduct 


a secret school for the children of 
the Free Negroes in the home of 
William and Eliza De Baptiste, 
the parents of Richard De Baptiste 
who later in life became a noted 
minister in the middle West. The 
police watched this and other homes 
for such efforts, but the school ac- 
complished its work before it could 
be broken up. 

Some of these children attended 
another secret school conducted by 
Mrs. Beecham, a kind English lady, 
assisted by her daughter. They 


worked out a scheme to prevent the 
police from finding out what they 
were doing. They would make the 
children stretch out flat on the 
couch with their books wide open 
before them. They kept on hand 
splinters of wood which they had 
the children dip every now and 
then in a match preparation .and 
used with a flint to strike fire as if 
they were making matches. 

When this proved unwise some 
of these ambitious parents sent 
their children to Washington to at- 
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JOHN H. COOK, JR. 


tend the school conducted by John 
F. Cook, the founder of the Fif- 
teenth Street Presbyterian Church. 
In so doing they were running the 
risk of never being able to return 
again to their homes in Virginia, 


but it was not always possible to 
find out on the spur of the mo- 
ment what these youths had been 
doing while away, for they had 
learned to keep a secret. 

In the course of time, however, 
the police began to enforce the hos- 
tile laws rigidly, and there was 


LOUISE COOK HILL 


H. O. COOK 


little chance to get around them. 
By 1850, moreover, the hot debate 
of slavery in Congress was stirring 
the whole country and making bad 
matters worse for the Free Negroes 
in the South. Many of them gave 
up the hope of bettering their con- 
dition in the South and moved to 
free soil. Those who left Fredericks- 
burg went mainly to Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Some of these were from the 
best families of Fredericksburg— 
the Richards, the Lees, the Wil- 
liamses, the De Baptistes and the 
Cooks. 


One of the most useful and the 
most prominent of these families 
was the Cooks. From this family 
came more distinguished persons 


MERCER COOK 


WILL MARION COOK 


than from any others developed 
in Fredericksburg and transplant- 
ed to Detroit. The Cooks had been 
contractors. In Detroit Lomax 
B. Cook became a broker of con- 
siderable ability and also a con- 
tractor. He was the father of Miss 
Lucinda Cook who rendered un- 
selfish service as a teacher in Wash- 
ington, Baltimore and at Wilber- 
force University. 

John Hartwell Cook was the 
first of this family to achieve na- 
tional standing. He prepared 

(Continued on page 213) 
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THE RECORD OF THE CLEMENTS 


When Dr. Rufus E. Clement was 
chosen as president of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, the writer sent him a let- 
ter of congratulation, expressing 
at the same time the regret that 
the late Bishop G. C. Clement, the 
head of this family, did not live 
to see his son given such a great 
opportunity for achievement and 
service. The writer has that same 
reflection on hearing that the 
American Mothers’ Committee of 
the Golden Rule Foundation has 
selected the Bishop’s widow as the 
American Mother of 1946. She is 
the twelfth mother to be thus 
selected for this honor since its 
beginning in 1935, 

Bishop Clement, however, had the 
faith that the impetus and inspira- 
tion which he had given his family 
would ripen into full fruition of 
usefulness and recognition years 
after he had passed away. He loved 
his family and made every sacrifice 
to make them comfortable and to 
prepare them for the best in life. It 
isencouraging to note that the 
members of this circle under the 
guidance of a great mother are liv- 
ing up to the tradition of this 
family. 

George Clinton Clement was 
born about four miles from the 
little village of Mocksville in Davie 
County, North Carolina, December 


23, 1871. He was the youngest of . 


six children, the only son of Albert 
Turner Clement and Eleanor Cart- 
er, both ex-slaves. The father was 
an ordained and active minister of 
the A.M.E. Zion Church. The son 
received his first formal instruction 
in the public schools of his home 
county; later he attended Living- 
stone College, Salisbury, North 
Carolina, from which he was gradu- 
ated with the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in May, 1898. 

On the same day that he re- 
ceived his first baccalaureate de- 
gree from Livingstone College, May 
25, 1898, he was joined in wedlock 


By C. G. Woopson 


to Emma Clarissa Williams, anoth- 
er graduate of Livingstone Col- 
lege and a native of Providence, 
Rhode Island. To this union were 
born eight children: Abbie Evelyn, 
Rufus Early, Frederick Albert, 
John Clinton (deceased), Ruth 
Elizabeth, George Williams, James 
Addison and Emma Mills. All 
were graduated from Livingstone. 

At an early age G. C. Clement 
accepted the Christian faith and 
expressed a desire to follow in his 
father’s footsteps as a Methodist 
minister. Consequently, in 1893 
he was ordained in the ministry of 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church. He pastored church- 
es at Zebulon, Landis, Salisbury 
and Charlotte, North Carolina, and 


GEORGE C. 


at Louisville, Kentucky. From this 
last pastorate he was elevated to 
the editorship of the Star of Zion, 
the official paper of his denomina- 
tion, by the General Conference 
meeting in Saint Louis, Missouri, 
in May, 1904. Dr. Clement served 
as editor of this church paper from 
1904 to 1916; during the last years 
of this period he was also the man- 
ager of the A. M. E. Zion Publish- 
ing House at Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

The General Conference of 1916, 
meeting in Broadway Temple, 
Louisville, Kentucky, conferred the 
highest honor of his church upon 
him by elevating him to the bish- 
opric. Under his _ supervision 


churches were purchased or erected 


CLEMENT 
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MRS. EMMA CLARISSA CLEMENT, NAMED RECENTLY THE AMERICAN MOTHER OF 1946 BY THE AMERICAN 
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at many places, including Chicago, 
Illinois; Chattanooga, Tennessee ; 
Cleveland, Akron and Cincinnati, 


Ohio; High Point, Greensboro and - 


Monroe, North Carolina; and De- 
troit, Michigan. For the last eight 
year of his life and more he was the 
chairman of the Commission on 
Race Relations of the Federal 
Couneil of Churches of Christ in 
America, and a member of the 
Southern Inter-racial Commission. 

One of the few Negroes wise and 
courageous enough to be a demo- 


erat in politics thirty years ago, 
he was strong enough to refuse a 
diplomatic post offered by Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, preferring 
to remain in America where he 
could actively interest himself in 
the welfare of his people. He 
could not leave his post of duty for 
the glare of such a position, for 
second only to his love of God was 
his love of his fellowman. Down to 
the end of his career he was known 
for his simple, kindly spirit, and 
his loving heart. No person was 


199 


too low or poor or insignificant to 
receive the warm genuine friend- 
ship of George Clinton Clement. 

A mere glance at the record of 
this family shows that they have 
kept the sacred oath to pay the cost 
of preparation and serve the best 
interests of humanity. Mrs. Abbie 
Jackson, although married, has 
time to keep abreast of things and 
to help wherever the community 
calls. She is a woman of much ex- 
ecutive ability, and fortunate is 
that organization which can secure 


MRS. EMMA CLARISSA CLEMENT, AMERICAN MOTHER OF 1946, AND MEMBERS OF HER FAMILY 
First’ Row: ELISE MITCHELL, A GRAND-NIECE; GEORGE BOND, FRED CLEMENT, JR., AND JANE EMMA BOND, 


” GRANDCHILDREN 


Second Row: MRS. RUFUS E. CLEMENT, DAUGHTER-IN-LAW; MRS. EMMA CLARISSA CLEMENT, THE AMERICAN 

MOTHER OF 1946; MRS. ABBIE CLEMENT JACKSON, FINANCIAL SECRETARY OF THE WOMEN’S ‘HOME AND 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE A.M.E. ZION CHURCH, A DAUGHTER; MAX BOND, JR., A GRANDSON; 
AND MRS. RUTH CLEMENT BOND, A DAUGHTER. 


Third Row: MRS. EMMA CLEMENT WALKER, OF THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE FACULTY, A DAUGHTER; CHAPLAIN 

IAMES CLEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY; MR. GEORGE CLEMENT WITH THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 

IN ITALY; MR. CLARENCE JACKSON, A SON-IN-LAW;.DR. RUFUS E. CLEMENT, PRESIDENT OF ATLANTA UNI- 

VERSITY; DR. J. MAX BOND OF HAITI, A SON-IN-LAW; MR. FRED CLEMENT OF THE FACULTY OF WEST VIR- 

GINIA STATE COLLEGE, A SON; MRS. JAMES CLEMENT, A DAUGHTER-IN-LAW; AND MRS. ALICE CLEMENT FOS- 
A GRANDDAUGHTER. . 
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her cooperation. For this reason 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church availed itself of the 
opportunity to name her its Secre- 
tary of the Women’s Home and 
Foreign Missionary Society. 
Rufus E. Clement, after finish- 
ing Livingstone, specialized in his- 
tory at Northwestern University 
where he was awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in 1930. 
He next taught history at Living- 
stone College. From this chair he 
was called to the deanship of the 
Municipal College for Negroes in 
Louisville, Kentucky. There he 


served satisfactorily until he was 
chosen to succeed John Hope as 
president of Atlanta University. 
Under him the institution has ad- 
vaneed the program of a useful 
graduate school, and the men and 


equipment that he has recently 
secured assure progress toward its 
ideal. 

The same tradition of usefulness 
is sustained in the record of other 
members of this family. Freder- 
ick A. Clement is professor of 
physies at West Virginia State Col- 
lege, Ruth C. Bond, is the wife of 
Max Bond, the director of the In- 
ter-American Foundation in Haiti. 
George W. Clement is serving as a 
Red Cross worker in Italy. James 
A. Clement is functioning as a 
chaplain in the United States Ar- 
my with the rank of major. Emma 
C. Walker is an instructor in Eng- 
lish at Tuskegee Institute, Ala- 
bama. 

Mrs. Clement, herself, is still 
very active. She is district presi- 
dent of the Women’s Home and 


tucky 
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Foreign Missionary Society and 
chorister of the Broadway Temple 
Church in Louisville. She is a char- 
ter member of the Southern Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation, 
secretary of the Negro Division of 
the Kentucky Field Army Cancer 
Society, and statistician of the Ken- 
Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 


The Negro Mother 


The Negro mother has her own 
place in history. In fact, she is 
in a class by herself. Out of the 
hard struggle which she had to 
make often by herself she has come 
as the greater of the two par- 
ents in making the Negro home. It 
has been mainly this mother who 

(Continued on page 213) 
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Mr. Leon Damas, a native of 
French Guiana, who for most of 
his life has lived in Paris, passed 
through the United States recently 
on his way to his native home. He 
stopped for a few days in New 
York City and Washington, D. C. 
to renew acquaintances and to make 
friends favorable to his mission. 
He has agreements with a number 
of periodicals to supply them with 
articles portraying the people of 
color in the. Western Hemisphere 
in general and of those in the 
French dependencies in particu- 
lar. These materials will appear 


later in book form as a treatment 
of the Negro of today in the New 
World. Mr. Damas will endeavor 
to complete his task by fall and re- 
turn to Paris by way of the United 


States to deliver a number of lec- 
tures at schools and before learned 
bodies. He plans to be on hand to 
address the next annual meeting of 
the Association the last week-end 
of October in Philadelphia. 


His career has been very interest- 
ing. After preliminary training 
in his native home he attended the 
Lycée Schoelcher in Martinique. 
Then he went to Paris to study at 
the Sorbonne and at the Musée de 
l’Homme. With this preparation 
he went into journalism and began 
to write poetry of the modern 
school. By 1935 he became one of 
the most talked-of poets in France. 
At the same time he began to work 
with a group of French Negro colo- 
nials and devoted some time to the 
study of Negro writers in America. 
His present venture in America is 
the outgrowth of this interest. At 
present he is expecting from the 
press the first volume of a series 
entitled An Anthology of French 
Colonials. He is already the auth- 
or of a collection of poems and 


LEON DAMAS 


another work of prose. 

During the recent war Mr. Dam- 
as suffered as did other subjects 
of France. When the Nazis in- 
vaded the country he was at Mar- 
seilles taking training for an of- 
ficer. The entire camp was in- 
terned, but when the whole country 


yielded they were released and 
Damas contrived to reach Paris 
after he had worked in the ‘‘ under- 
ground’’ asa censor. At all times 
his life was in danger, and he was 
reduced to want and misery. For- 
tunately, however, he was befriend- 
ed by the daughter of the Count 
of Gobineau who devoted his life 


-trying to prove the inferiority of 


the Negro and other races and the 
feasibility of subjecting them to the 
control of, or even annihilation by, 
the superior Anglo-Saxon. This 
woman befriended Negroes because 
she desired to do something to atone 
for the terrible injury that her 
father had done them through his 
biased teachings. 


In giving an account of the 
plight of other literary men dur- 
ing the war and the occupation 
of France Mr. Damas paints a sad 
picture. The recurring remark is 
that they suffered painfully dur- 
ing that ordeal. Only through the 
intervention and charity of Ameri- 
cans. were men of this class saved 
from starvation and death. The 
situation is not yet what the peo- 
ple earnestly hope that it may soon 
become, but it is all but heavenly 
compared with the depths of misery 
and privation into which they were 
thrown. Men of this type, however, 
well versed in history, have a vision 
of a brighter day, and they are 
leading the French to struggle and 
rise from their humiliation. 


When asked about René Maran, 
the Goncourt prize-winner with 
Batouala, Mr. Damas recited the 
same story of painful suffering un- 
der Hitler, Petain and Pierre La- 
val. Maran left Paris, but soon 
contrived to’ return. He had a 
hard time eking out an existence, 
and his problems are not yet solved. 
There is much which he can do, 
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much which he has done in writing 
to enlighten the public on colon- 
ials with respect to their culture 
and present day problems, but 
there is little available to compen- 
sate a literary man for such serv- 
ice. At present the problem is to 
save the country from starvation 
and to assist the people in rebuild- 
ing the waste places devastated by 
a cruel war. Yet the literary man 
must not be forgotten. In the 
final analysis he is the one to whom 
the public must look for light ahead 
for without his inspiration and 
leadership there can be no real 
reconstruction. 

This brings us a new thought with 
respect to helping René Maran. 
He has produced a number of 
manuscripts for which there can be 
no sale in Europe while in its pres- 
ent condition. It has not always 
been easy for him to dispose of 
some of his productions in France. 
Certain publishing houses have not 
taken kindly to his strictures on 
those who have exploited the Na- 
tives and have done nothing to en- 
lighten them sufficiently to connect 
with the forces of modern progress 
and make a record for themselves. 
At one time some of his writings 
were branded as Communistie just 
as all thinking Negroes are branded 
by the reactionaries in the Con- 
gress of the United States. There 
would be a considerable sale for 
René Maran’s new productions in 
this country, if friends of the 
truth would supply a fund to have 
these liberal works published in the 
United States. 

Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, the noted 
suffragette in England with dis- 
tinetive achievements to her credit, 
has written what she considers a 
comprehensive work on Ethiopia. 
She has visited that country and 
spent sufficient time there to in- 
augurate movements for the im- 
provement of the conditions of the 
people with whom she. is very sym- 
pathetic. She has drawn sufficiently 
upon the history of the country to 
show the origin and development 


of the people, which she considers 
a prerequisite to understanding 
their present condition and their 
needs in the struggle to place that 
nation in front rank. 
Unfortunately, however, she has 
not been successful in finding a 
publisher in England, probably not 
because of the lack of interest in 
the subject there but because of 
the confused state of affairs result- 
ing from delayed reconversion 
throughout the British Empire. 
The author has appealed, therefore, 
to publishers in the United States 
to find an outlet for this new 
thought on Ethiop.a, but she has 
been just as unsuccessful in this 
country as in her own. The in- 
evitable answer to a proposal to 
publish most books on Africa is 
that the people of the United States 
are not especially interested in 
Africa and its affairs. Occasionally 
a work on Africa by a European 
finds circulation in the learned 
circles of the United States, but the 
average production dealing with 
the ethnology and anthropology of 
Africa does not interest the Ameri- 
cans as much as the books giving 
the comments and observations of 
economic imperialists who are pri- 
marily concerned with the exploita- 
tion of the continent. As to Ethio- 
pia, Americans have been generally 
uninformed. The large majority 
of the people of the United States 
never heard of Ethiopia until the 
newspapers announced that it had 
been invaded by Mussolini in 1937. 
Even at that time such information 
as was circulated in this country 
was mainly with respect to the de- 
signs of Italy upon that part of 
Africa and the possible interna- 
tional clash that might result from 
the interference of other European 
countries desiring to expand at the 
expense of this domain. During 
World War II Ethiopia received 
a little more attention than usual 
by the reporters whose accounts fill 
the channels of world news, but the 
country is still a negligible factor 
in the thought of Americans. 
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Sefior Gonzalo Aguirre Beltran, 
of Mexico, is having similar diff- 
culties in publishing in the United 
States his study of the Negro in 
that country. He has taken the 
task seriously in going to the very 
beginning of the importation of 
Africans into Mexico. He has 
traced them back to their tribal 
domains on that continent and has 
worked out interesting maps show- 
ing the lay of the land in the re- 
spective slave-hunting groups of 
Africa. An article presenting these 
findings will appear in the July 
issue of The Journal of Negro 
History. The major portion of the 
work, however, awaits publication 
as a comprehensive treatise of a 
long-neglected aspect of the history 
of Mexico. Negroes as such hardly 
exist in Mexico today, yet they are 
there in the racial product result- 
ing from the miscegenation of the 
blacks among the Indians and 
Spaniards. Mexico is not ashamed 
of that history and would proclaim 
it to the universe. 

Herein Mexico has taken an ad- 
vanced step. In our much-talked 
of learned circles in the United 
States scientific research is not per- 
mitted to go where race hate for- 
bids. A few American scholars pro- 
pose from time to time the study of 
the admixture of whites and blacks 
in the United States, but the ma- 
jority usually rise in protest and 
demand that this field be avoided. 
They know that the politicians are 
not anxious to bring to light such 
racial crossings, and it is doubtful 
that a foundation in the United 
States would appropriate a fund 
for such a purpose. For years 
slavery and its incidents must block 
the path of science in the United 


States, while Latin America ad-- 


vances toward the truth. This at- 
titude in Mexico shows that in the 
matter of learning the truth and 
being guided thereby toward the 
era of brotherhood, the United 
States of America is. trailing the 
nations which it is supposed to be 
leading. 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL NEWS 


Dr. L. D. Turner, formerly a 
professor of English at Fisk Uni- 
versity, but now a professor in the 
same field at Roosevelt College in 
Chicago, has announced the ap- 
pearance of his long-expected work 
on Gullah, the dialect spoken by 
the Negroes settled on the coastal 
islands of Georgia and South Caro- 
lina. In the articles which have 
come from his pen during this pro- 
longed study of his mature years 
we find abundant evidence of the 
influence of the African languages 
on the idiom spoken in the United 
States and commonly referred to 
as English. Dr. Turner has dis- 
covered as many as five or six 
thousand African words which have 
been incorporated into our Ameri- 
can speech. 

Dr. Turner’s findings, as start- 
ling as they may seem, are just a 
beginning of the study of African 
influences in America. We must 
extend his study into the origins 
of our so-called American folklore, 
folk musie, religious practices, and 
other customs before we shall be 
able to grasp the real significance 
of the transplantation of the Afri- 
can to America and his develop- 


_ in’ Gallipoli and France. 


ment as a contributor to the so- 
called American culture.’ In his 
recent book Louis Adamic has tried 
to impress the public with the 
thought that the United States is 
a nation of nations. This was only 
another way of saying that the 
much-talked of American culture 
is a culture of cultures. 


Dr. Wilfrid Dyson Hambly, the 
curator of the Division of African 
Ethnology of the Chicago Natural 
History Museum, has been finally 
assured of the early appearance of 
his long-expected CLEVER 
HANDS OF THE AFRICAN 
NEGRO. Dr. Wilfrid D. Hambly 
was born in England. and before 
the age of fourteen had read many 
books on Africa from the library 
of his father, who was for several 
years a secretary for the Sudan 
United Mission. His first training 
was a seafaring experience, for on 
leaving high school at the age of 
sixteen, he wished to travel. He 
worked his passage on two sea voy- 
ages in the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas, visitingItaly and Rus- 
sia. His first academic training was 
for two years in a teachers’ college 
(Hartley University College), 
Southampton, England, where he 
was graduated witli distinction in 
the theory and practice of teach- 
ing. After some years of teaching 
biology in a public school he en- 
tered Oxford University and passed 
the examination for the Diploma of 
Anthropology, and a few years 
later received the Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree, then the Doctorate in 
Science for his published works. 
His training was interrupted by 
service with the Royal Naval Divi- 
sion in World War I and in that 
period, 1914-1918, he saw service 
His first 
expedition to Africa was in the 
year 1913-1914 when he was a mem- 
ber of the Wellcome Archaeological 
Expedition to the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. They lived in semi-desert 
country for nine months and ex- 
eavated an ancient Ethiopian site. 


At the close of the war he entered 
on a period of scientific research in 
human physiology for the Govern- 
ment Board of Industrial Research, — 
and also lectured in biology in West 
Ham Technical School. In 1926 
he accepted a position in the Field 
Museum (now the Chicago Natural 
History Museum) as Curator of 
African Ethnology, and still holds 
the appointment. In 1929-1930 he 
was leader of the Frederick H. 
Rawson-Field Museum Expedition 
to West Africa. He covered about 
ten thousand miles, mostly in a 
motor truck, collecting about two 
thousand articles of Negro handi- 
eraft from Portuguese West Africa 
and Nigeria. His most important 
works are Source Book for African 
Anthropology (1937), a reference 
work in two volumes for teachers 
and students ; Origins of Education 
among Primitive People ; Tattooing 
and Its Significance; Tribal Danc- 
ing and Social Development; Ser- 
pent Worship in Africa; Guide to 
African Ethnology; Culture Areas 
of Nigeria; Ethnology of the Ovim- 
bundu; With a Motor Truck in 
West Africa; also many articles in 
scientific periodicals and in popu- 
lar magazines such as Illustrated 
London News and Travel. Dr. 
Hambly has a sympathetic attitude 
toward what he saw of African 
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BEATRICE J. FLEMING 


handicraft on his various expedi- 
tions in Africa. He has endeav- 
ored to tell his story on the level 
of the child in the fifth grade. 
To simplify his narrative he had 
the cooperation of persons who have 
worked with children on this level. 
He therefore approaches his task 


ALTONA TRENT-JOHNS 


as one who has been away on an 
extended tour and saw many in- 
teresting things about which he de- 
sires to chat with his young neigh- 
bors. To facilitate the task the 
story is copiously illustrated with 


what he actually saw and with 


specimens which he brought back 
with him. 

This book will help us to in- 
crease our scant knowledge of Afri- 
ea and to understand better some 
things which we have hitherto mis- 
understood. At the same time the 
book offers the opportunity to com- 
pare the customs of those Africans 
with the practices of peoples in 
America and other parts of the 


world. The author leads the read- 


er to think—not to stand aghast 
at the vast differences between 
the Africans’ way of living and 
ours but to weigh every thing for 
what it is worth in making peo- 
ple comfortable, happy, and use- 
ful. The book, if properly under- 
stood, is an effort to teach brother- 
hood through science which does 
not depart from the truth as do men 
who are moved only by their senti- 
ments and passions. 


It is encouraging also to learn 
that very soon another need will 
be supplied in the early publica- 
tion of another book delayed by the 
shortage of paper and binding 
cloth. This book is DISTIN- 
GUISHED NEGROES ABROAD 
by Beatrice J. Fleming and Mar- 
ion J. Pryde. These authors have 
been especially anxious to supply 
the upper elementary grades with 
a fair appreciation of the most 
outstanding Negroes who have de- 
veloped in foreign lands. In the 
United States where the Negroes 
have been handicapped by slavery, 
peonage, and caste it is not fair 
to expect men thus oppressed to 
equal the record of those who for 
three centuries have been holding 
their victims in the ditch. In for- 
eign countries where the lot of the 
Negro has not been so hard a bet- 
ter estimate may be made of the 
capacities of the race. This book 
supplies that opportunity for those 
at the very stage of development 
when their attitudes are being fixed 


MARION J. PRYDE 


for life. If not properly informed 
at this time they may be victims 
of race hate throughout life. 

This book on the elementary level 
is not supposed to supply the need 
of children for a continuous study 
of the race in foreign lands. The 
authors believe that they will have 

(Continued on page 212) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Children Visit the 
Capital of the Nation 


During the late spring when the 
schools are approaching the end of 
the term numbers of their students 
visit Washington, D. C. High 
school students scheduled for grad- 
uation come in large numbers. They 
have been studying history and 
civics centering around what has 
been done and what is still being 
done in the Capital of the United 
States. It is considered an essen- 
tial part of their education to see 
in person some of the persons and 
things long talked of by their teach- 
ers and mentioned by the authors 
of the books which they have 
studied. 

It is well that children even be- 
low the level of the high school, as 
many of these visitors are, come 
to this center to understand better 
what the Government of the United 
States is and how it came to be so. 
Nothing is mentioned more fre- 
quently at the fireside, on the street 
and on the rostrum than the matter 
of government. For this reason 
especially children should begin 
this study at an early age and 
should constantly increase their 
knowledge thereof whenever pos- 
sible. Many topics which they take 
up in school will have no special 
bearing on their careers except as 
mental discipline, but the matter 
of government will touch their lives 
from the cradle to the grave. 


The importance of the study of 
government in the schools cannot 
be easily overemphasized, for only 
through education can the prob- 
lems of government be understood. 
Many of the people who discuss the 
problems of government most know 
the least about it. They are not 
sufficiently informed to distinguish 
between government itself and the 
measures of the factions and par- 
ties which try to get control of 
the gevernment and use it as a 
means to selfish ends. Only intelli- 
gent people can make the distinc- 
tion between government and mis- 


government, between corruption 
and publie service, between dema- 
gogues and statesmen. 

It is a sign of progress that the 
schools are doing more than ever to 
acquaint the children with their 
government. Up until a few years 
ago it was considered unwise to 
take up in detail matters of cur- 
rent history and government. Such 
discussion might go into the mea- 
sures by which a member of the 
school board or of the city council 
secured his position, and some 
teacher might question the machine 
in control of the city and thus en- 
danger the already rather scant 
appropriation. The schools have 
been ordered not to touch politics. 

For this reason we have made 
less progress toward ideal govern- 
ment than we have in any other 
sphere. Literature, art, science and 
philosophy have left government 
behind about where it was in the 
days of the ancients. It is encour- 
aging to know that the schools of 
the nation are starting now with 
the children to do something about 
this long-neglected problem. Let us 
give them all such opportunities as 
that of visiting the Capital of the 
Nation and its great shrines erected 
in honor of those who founded and 
developed this republic and the 
principles for which it claims to 
stand. 


Questions on the 
May Issue 


What can you say of the achieve- 
ments of Negroes in poetry? Do 
_ you consider the best of them as 
Negro poets or as poets? 
What distinction do you make 
between poetry and mere verse? 
What is jingle? What is poetry? 
What do you think of the poetry 
of Jupiter Hammon? Of that of 
Phillis Wheatley? 
How could George M. Horton 
write poetry before he was able 
to read and write. Is poetry al- 
ways written? 
Was Frances Ellen Watkins Har- 
per more distinguished as a poet 
than as an anti-slavery lecturer? 
What distinguished Negro poet 
died recently? How would you 
classify his poetry? 


7. What is the present status of the 
Negro actor as compared with 
the Negro actor of three genera- 
tions ago? 

Why has the Negro had difficulty 
in reaching the stage on Broad- 
way? Up to the present what has 
been the chief role in which the 
Negro actor has been accepted on 
Broadway? 

Mention the important stages in 
the development of the Negro 
actor. Give the names of the 
four Negroes who have achieved 
most on the stage. 

It is said that Negroes are better 
actors than playwrights. What is 
the reason for such comment? 
Many Negroes have written plays. 
What do we mean by culture? 
What have we in mind when we 
speak of African culture? Of 
European culture? 

Who are the minority groups in 
the United States? What special 
problems have they? Why do their 
problems differ from those of 
any other group? 


Book of the Month 


Portrait of a Boy in Africa, by 
Mbonu Ojike, published by the East 
and West Association, 40 East 49th 
Street, New York City, is a worthwhile 
publication, sold for the small sum of 
40 cents. This booklet is a condensa- 
tion of a section of. the author’s larger 
work entitled My Africa. The reason 
for making the work available in this 
form is to inculcate a keener apprecia- 
tion of the African way of living and 
the influence of the European ways 
on the Natives. The language is suf- 
ficiently simplified to make the book 
readable for children in the public 
schools. 

The story is developed very much 
like that of the narrative of any other 
child’s life whether in Africa or Eu- 
rope or America. He tells how large 
his father’s family was, how the 
members thereof lived according to 
African customs—the rearing of chil- 
dren, their problems, plays, tasks in 
earning a living, sense of responsibili- 
ty, punishments, and rewards. He 
takes up also religious practices, so- 
cial clubs, and the parts all these things 
play in the life of the tribe. 

After describing what the Native 
life of the African Child was the auth- 
or goes into the matter of conversion 
to Christianity and education under 
Christian influence. His experience 
with teachers and students of the 
modern era and his gradual enlight- 
enment is a fine portrait of the com- 
ing of European ideas and the aban- 
donment of African ways. Finally un- 
der the influence of Mnandi Azikiwe, 
the popular editor on the West Coast, 
he reached America and prepared him- | 
self for the great work of doing his 
part to deliver Africa from the ex- 
ploiter and give it a chance to rise 
to usefulness in prosperity. 
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WILHELMINA M. CROSSON 


Since last summer Miss Wilhel- 
mina M. Crosson, a teacher in the 
Boston Public Schools, has been 
in Mexico studying the intercul- 
tural approach in the Mexican Pub- 
lie Schools. She is on leave of ab- 
sence from her system and she is 
working under the auspices of the 
Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History. In the midst 
of so much talk ef this new phase of 
education it is considered wise to 
know exactly what the nations are 
doing besides talking much about 
the matter. The teachers of one 
country, moreover, may check up on 
their own program by learning how 
others reach the same end some- 
times by a different method from 
their own. Mexico, moreover, is an 
ideal country for such a survey. 
It was not devastated by the recent 
war, it is not the most advanced 
country in the world, not even the 
most advanced in Latin America. 
It offers a fine opportunity for 
learning what the average nation 
may do in meeting the demands of 
a universal program visioned by 
those who understand the signif- 
icance of the recent upheaval and 
are now trying to give the universe 
new ideals of peace and prosperity. 

Miss Crosson will not return to 
this country for some weeks yet and 
her account of what she has ob- 
served and learned will not be 
available until she reports to her 
sponsors this summer. We are 
hereby informing the public of the 
work she is doing and giving such 
information as she has hitherto sent 
back. In the first place, she found 
the trip enjoyable, and her stay in 
Mexico has been productive of both 
knowledge and pleasure. She re- 
joices that there is no such race 
hate in Mexico as that which one 
encounters all through the United 
States and in parts of Europe. The 
Negroes and other races settling in 
Mexico have been absorbed by the 
Spanish and Indian elements of the 
country. This absorption is noth- 


ing new, for we know that the same 
interbreeding has taken place 
throughout Latin America. 

Miss Crosson has been naturally 
interested in finding out the num- 
ber of persons with distinctly Ne- 
groid features living in that coun- 
try, but this has been a difficult 
task. Only the few who have re- 
cently gone to that country show 
these foreign earmarks. It requires 
only a generation or so to absorb 
the so-called foreigners. Negroes, 
Jews, Japanese, Chinese, Indians 
and Spaniards live in the same 
apartment houses and so intermin- 
gle as to lose their racial character- 
istics in producing a néw people of 
tomorrow—the Mexicans. This 
makes possible what some people 
eall acculturation and the problem 
of intercultural education becomes 
an easy task. In this respect Mex- 
ico is several centuries ahead of 
the people of the United States and 
of Europe. From so-called back- 
ward Mexico of the mixed breeds 
the backward lands of the Nordies 
have much to learn in order to save 
themselves from self-extermination. 

Miss Crosson has found here and 
there in Mexico a few real Negroes. 
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IN MEXICO 


At one point she discovered a good- 
ly number of black Cubans. Into 
Mexico at times have come also Ne- 
groes from other islands of the 
West Indies to supply the demand 
for labor. Some have been left 
there by ships touching the ports. 
These black men have been known 
to arouse among the Mexican males 
a little feeling because of their be- 
ing too attractive to the Mexican 
women. Their families are marked 
by the beautiful types developed 
from these unions. In a few years 
these follow the usual course of be- 
ing assimilated like others in a 
country where race prejudice does 
not take root. 

Miss Crosson mentions a group 
of persons of color who are doing 
well in Mexico. They have organ- 
ized a society to make a special 
study of people of color throughout 
the universe. This society, however, 
must not be confused with the sci- 
entific effort of a number of schol- 
ars who publish their findings 
through the new magazine entitled 
Afroamericana. This circle referred 
to by Miss Crosson will proceed in a 
less pretentious manner, hoping 
merely to keep in touch with per- 
sons of color in other parts of the 
world and to note especially their 
present day achievements. They are 
procuring books and magazines to 
keep abreast of the times with re- 
spect to information about persons 
of African blood everywhere. Sefior 
Laboriel, who has charge of the 
casting of colored people in the 
movies, is the president of this so- 
ciety. Other members are Sefior 
Morales, who has there a success- 
ful photostatic business, and Sefior 
Harris, who owns a fleet of taxis in 
the city and is reported to be worth 
half a million. With the exception 


. of Seftor Harris who lives in a mod- 


est home with the poor whom he so 
frequently befriends these gentle- 
men live among the richest and 
most aristocratic in the city. 
(Continued on page 213) 
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THE STUDY OF NEGRO LITERARY EXPRESSION 


of Newman White and Walter 

C. Jackson’s Anthology of Verse 
by American Negroes, Dr. Guy B. 
Johnson reported that he had oc- 
easion to show the compilation to 
one of his students. The boy 
thumbed through the book in a 
desultory fashion until he encoun- 
tered the name of Paul Laurence 
Dunbar. Then, he stopped short 
in amazement. It had never oc- 
eurred to him that Dunbar, a poet 
whose name he knew, was a Negro! 
A short time later Dr. Johnson, 
noting that one of his colleagues 
was using Braithwaite’s annual an- 
thologies for a course in modern 
poetry, congratulated the English 
teacher on his liberality in employ- 
ing a book prepared by a Negro. 
The teacher was utterly astounded 
at the suggestion that Braithwaite 
was not a Caucasian, the implica- 
tion of his remarks being that he 
would not consciously use a text 
prepared by a Negro.’ 

These somewhat bizarre incidents 
serve to introduce an area of re- 
search about which little is known, 
and they embody what appear to 
be the fundamental disabilities 
which the American Negro author 
has had to face. It has been the lot 
of the Negro writer to labor in ob- 
security, partly because of a soph- 
omorie level of literary production 
and partly because he is a Ne- 
gro. Individual writers have 
zoomed to temporary popularity in 
the recurring fads for novelty in 
literary production, but there has 
been little evidence up to the pres- 
ent that any Negro author has 
achieved a permanent place in 
America’s literary annals. This 
fact is emphasized: by the critical 
reception awarded to The Negro 
Caravan, the chief reaction being 
that of surprise at the existence of 


|: 1924, following the publication 


1Guy B. Johnson, ‘‘ Recent Literature 
on thé Negro,’’ Journal of Social Forces, 
XII (January, 1925), 315. 


By Joun S. LasH 


so much Negro expression that is 
meritorious.” 


The neglect of Negro writers has 
been particularly evident in the 
English curricula of schools and 
colleges. The reaction of Dr. John- 
son’s student might reasonably 
typify the historical attention or 
lack of attention which the Negro 
author has gained in curricular 
contexts. While there is no objec- 
tive statement of the extent of 
course inclusions of Negro expres- 
sion —the kind of statement at- 
tempted in the present discussion— 
there are many indications of a 
general neglect of Negro writers in 
schools and there are suggestions, 
at least, of the reasons for it. A re- 
view of the critical literature on 
Negro expression is enlightening in 
this respect. 

Critical literature on the Negro 
author offers a somewhat convine- 
ing testimony to the involution of 
the question of Negro authorship 
in the larger racial question of the 
country. Newman I. White, one of 
the first white editors of Negro ex- 
pression, explains that the very 
idea of creative writing by Negroes 
involves a revision of the Negro 
stereotype in the minds of white 
readers, a revision which many of 
them are reluctant to make.* Rob- 
ert Kerlin, another anthologist of 
Negro expression, points out the 
need for an especially sympathetic 
interpretation of the rules of lit- 
erary craftmanship in order that 
the Negro author may be recog- 
nized.* Victor F. Calverton asserts 
that the belittled status of the Ne- 
gro author represents the extension 


See, for example, the review of How- 
ard W. Hintz, ‘‘The Negro Caravan,’’ 
College English, IV (January, 1943), 
267-268. 

3«« American Negro Poetry,’’ South At- 
lantic Quarterly, XX (October, 1921), 
304. 

4«<Preface,’’?’ Negro Poets and Their 
Poems, (Washington, Associated Publish- 
ers, 1923), p. 7. 


of social prejudices into literary 
contexts, particularly in the liter- 
ary scholarship of Southern crit- 
ics.° Russell Blankenship declares 
that the Negro author has char- 
acteristically chosen confused liter- 
ary values: the older Negro writers 
sought to imitate whites, and so 
suffered the weaknesses of all imi- 
tators; the newer Negro writers 
have been too greatly preoccupied 
with racial propaganda, an area 
which is not the legitimate prov- 
ince of the literary artist. Thomas 
Dickinson indicates that the task 
of exploiting the literary tradition 
of Negroes has been assumed by 
such writers as Joel Chandler Har- 
ris, Irwin Russell and Thomas Nel- 
son Page, who have functioned as 
spokesmen for the Negro in litera- 
ture until such time as Negroes 
themselves have been able to as- 
sume this responsibility.’ 

Each of these factors has un- 
doubtedly entered into the histori- 
eal definition of the place of the 
Negro writer in academic contexts. 
Moreover, there are facts regard- 
ing the academic status of Ameri- 
can literature itself which would 
definitely condition the kind and 
amount of attention which Negro 
authors might receive. The study 
of American literature in Ameri- 
can colleges has required the con- 
tinued protagonism of a group of 
literary scholars, who have been 
compelled periodically to urge 
greater academic status for native 
literature.8 Only within the past 


5The Liberation of American Litera- 
ture, (New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1930), p. 148n. 

6American Literature as an Expression 
of the National Mind, (New York, Henry 
Holt Company, 1931), pp. 643 ff. 

7The Making of American Literature 
(New York, The Century Company, 
1932), p. 232. 

8Scholars like Oscar J. Campbell, Er- 
nest Leisy, and John Flanagan have 
joined their sponsorship of a greater at- 
tention to native literature to the earlier 
advocacy by Norman Foerster, Stuart P. 
Sherman, Arthur H. Quinn and Percy 
Boynton, 
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decade have the courses in Ameri- 
ean literature been able to achieve 
a measure of security in the Eng- 
lish curricula of colleges, with the 
result that survey courses are the 
basic offering—in many cases, the 
only offering—which colleges pro- 
vide. The amount of prescription 
for American literature, while in- 
creasing under the demands of 
state departments of education and 
other external pressures, is still 
minimal. 

The characteristic teaching prac- 
tices in survey courses in American 
literature further limit the atten- 
tion which may be given to particu- 
lar authors or groups of authors. 
The survey has tended toward a 
standardization of authors and se- 
lections, based largely upon the 
predominance of the mid-nine- 
teenth century New England writ- 
ers.'!° Both the colonial and mod- 
ern writers have been neglected, 
despite the urgings of scholars who 
are particularly interested in cre- 
ating a greater interest in the 
study of these periods.4 Judg- 
ments of ‘‘major’’ writers and 
‘*best’’ literature have been uni, 
formly standard, with the result 
that the ‘‘American literature’’ 
which emerges from an academic 
study may fail to suggest what lit- 
erary historians hold to be the es- 
sential distinctiveness and the pri- 
mary value which it has among 
modern literatures, its fidelity to 
the patterns of America’s peculiar 
social development.!* 


Tue Present Stupy 


These background factors sug- 
gest that a statement of the extent 
of inélusions of Negro expression 
in the English curricula of colleges 
and universities is largely condi- 
tional and derives much of its 


9John Flanagan, ‘‘American Litera- 
ture in American Colleges,’’ College Eng- 
lish, I (March, 1940), 513-519. 
10Norman H. Pearson, ‘‘Surveying 
American Literature,’’ College English, 
I (April, 1940), 583-588. 
John Erskine, Carl Van Doren (editors), 
11W, P. Trent, Stuart P. Sherman, 
‘*Preface,’’ Cambridge History of Amer- 
ican Literature, (New York, The Mae- 
millan Company, 1917), Vol. I, p. v ff. 
12] bid. 


meaning only in relation to the 
more general patterns of social ad- 
justment on the one hand, and of 
academic arrangement on the oth- 
er. Whatever may be the attention 
which Negro expression receives in 
the classroom, it must be viewed 
in the light of these general in- 
fluences. It is not to be expected 
that the consideration of Negro ex- 
pression in colleges and universi- 
ties will violate the well-defined 
patterns and emphases of the social 
situation or of the curricular 
scheme simply because it is a con- 
sideration of Negro expression. In- 
deed, teachers of American litera- 
ture would be quick to deny that 
the disabled social status of Ne- 
groes entitles their literary expres- 
sion to a disproportionate study. 
With these facts in mind, and 
with a body of related literature 
which shows rather conclusively 
that the contributions of Negroes 
to American history are largely 
minimized,!* the writer undertook 
to ascertain the extent to which Ne- 
gro expression is included in the 
English curricula of representative 
colleges and universities in the 
United States. It was felt that a 
survey of an area in which Negro 
contributions rather than Negro 
problems per se are a primary con- 
sideration would have some value 
in defining the role of the school in 
the furtherance of racial adjust- 
ments, even though English pro- 
grams may not be formulated with 
this idea in view. Another value 
was held to be an indication of the 
standing of the Negro in the gen- 
eral group of American authors, 
insofar as courses and academic 
presentations reflect critical status. 
Moreover, since Negro expression 
is usually identified with its racial 
backgrounds, the survey was 
viewed as a device through which 
some idea might be gained of the 
extent to which minority groups 


13Many studies have established that 
the conventional school study of history 
omits the contributions of Negroes, but 
stresses the derogatory stereotypes. See, 
for example, Marie E. Carpenter, The 
Treatment of the Negro in American His- 
tory School Textbooks, (Menasha [Wis- 
consin], George Banta Publishing Com- 
pany, 1941). 
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may obtain a hearing in contexts 
which are avowed records of demo- 
eratic thought in America. 

The data were gathered from the 
following sources: (1) previous 
studies in the same general area; 
(2) answers to questionnaire forms 
sent to teachers in colleges and uni- 
versities; (3) textbooks and teach- 
ing materials actually employed in 
classroom presentations; (4) in- 
spection of doctoral dissertations 
and masters’ theses in the general 
area of Negro expression; and (5) 
comments of teachers, editors and 
textbook writers, and observations 
of the writer. 


The distribution of questionnaire 
forms among teachers of American 
Literature in colleges and univer- 
sities resulted in a sample com- 
prised of 253 answers, which form 
the basis for conclusions regarding 
the actual curriculum inclusions of 
various groups of schools. It 
should be pointed out that the sam- 
ple obtained constitutes 40 per cent 
of the total questionnaire forms 


-distributed. However, the possible 


importance of unreturned forms 
cannot be minimized, since the 
questions sought information which 
some teachers may have viewed as 
a commitment of their own racial 
attitudes or of the racial policies of 
their schools. An effort was made 
to reduce such an interpretation, 
but it is probable that there was 
some hesitation on this basis. 

The executed forms were first di- 
vided into categories based on the 
various types of schools. For pur- 
poses of the survey, institutions 
were identified as liberal arts col- 
leges, teachers colleges and gradu- 
ate schools, with no distinction in 
the racial identities of student pop- 
ulations. However, because the sur- 
vey was concerned with Negro ex- 
pression, statistics were computed 
with and without Negro schools. 
The second step in the classification 
of executed questionnaire forms 
was the separation of answers for 
the three types of schools into af- 
firmative and negative responses to 
the key question, ‘‘Is there any 
study of literature by Negro au- 
thors in any of the regular courses 
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in American Literature?’’ This 
step enabled the compilation of 
gross percentages for the various 
groups of schools. The third step 
was the classification of affirmative 
responses into four categories, rep- 
resenting the four major patterns 
of presentation indicated in the an- 
swers. These patterns are (1) spe- 
cial courses in Negro Literature 
and special considerations of Ne- 
gro authors; (2) the introduction 
and integration of Negro expres- 
sion into the ongoing subject ma- 
terials of literature courses, with- 
out a marked differentiation be- 
tween this expression and the oth- 
er literature forming the course 
subject-matter; (3) the accommo- 
dation of Negro expression through 
special lectures and student assign- 
ments which are a regularly consti- 
tuted phase of courses; and (4) the 
inclusion of Negro expression in 
course reading lists, from which 
lists students may voluntarily 
study it. 

The anthologies and literary his- 
tories examined were those which 
were cited by the teachers as the 
basic textual and reference mate- 
rials in their presentations of 
American literature. These books 
were inspected for critical and his- 
torical comment on expression by 
Negro authors and on the Negro in 
literature. An attempt was made 
to ascertain the conformity of 
whatever Negro expression might 
be included in these works to the 
‘‘working hypotheses’’ of the au- 
thors and editors, as these hypoth- 
eses are set forth in prefaces. 

Conclusions regarding the grad- 
uate study of Negro expression are 
based on a list of sixteen doctoral 
dissertations and one hundred and 
twenty masters’ theses on the Ne- 
gro in literature. The earliest 
graduate treatise located was pub- 
lished in 189814 and the complete 
list includes dissertations and 
theses through 1943. It is felt that 
such a sample list of graduate 


14B, M. Drake, The Negro in Southern 
Literature Since the War, (Nashville 
[Tennessee], Cumberland Presbyterian 
Publishing House, 1898). Doctoral dis- 
sertation, Vanderbilt University. 


treatises represents a fair cross- 
section of the nature and extent of 
individual studies involved and 
that trends in and approaches to 
the study of the Negro in literature 
in graduate schools over a period 
of years are indicated by the suc- 
cessive entries of the list. 


INCLUSIONS AND PRACTICES IN 
LiperaL 


'» A representative sampling of the 


course inclusions of Negro expres- 
sion in the American Literature of- 
ferings of liberal arts colleges re- 
veals that in 60 per cent of these 
institutions some attention may be 
given to Negro writing: This ex- 
pression is a regular course inclu- 
sion in 50 per cent of the institu- 
tions and is integrated into the on- 
going classroom materials. Atten- 
tion in the remaining 10 per cent 
of liberal colleges may occur if in- 
dividual students are interested in 
an independent study of Negro ex- 
pression. 

The study is carried out for the 
most part in survey courses in gen- 
eral American literature and in 
courses in modern literature. Its 
extent is conditioned by the amount 
of attention to modern literature in 
the survey courses and by the 
amount of attention to American 
authors in the courses in modern 
literature. In Negro institutions a 
group of courses in ‘‘ Negro Litera- 
ture’’ provides an academic frame- 
work for the consideration of Ne- 
gro expression. 

The approach to Negro expres- 
sion in liberal colleges is made 
largely through the works of indi- 
vidual authors, though there is a 
registration of substantial inclu- 
sions of folk literature. The clear- 
est influence in the pattern of pres- 
entation is the anthology which 
serves as a text for the courses. 
Insofar as Negro authors may be 
included in these texts, to that ex- 
tent does a study of their work 
take place. Where there are no 
anthological inclusions the inci- 
dence of study is likely to be ap- 
preciably reduced. Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, Langston Hughes, James 
Weldon Johnson and Richard 


Wright are most frequently studied 


in the liberal college courses. Their 
work is presented primarily as a 
literary contribution, with rela- 
tively little recognition of the ra- 
cial or minority points of view in- 
volved. 


INCLUSIONS IN TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Negro expression is found to be 
a regular inclusion in courses in 
native literature in 59 per cent of 
the teachers colleges included in 
the present sample. It is singled 
out for special attention in 17.1 per 
cent of the courses and is covered 
by special lectures and student as- 
signments in 14.3 per cent. 

As in the courses in liberal col- 
leges, the work of individual Ne- 
gro authors serves as the most fre- 
quent point of departure for a con- 
sideration of Negro expression in 
teachers colleges. A greater pref- 
erence for the individual author 
over folk literature is indicated in 
the courses in teachers colleges 
than in the courses of liberal col- 
leges. James Weldon Johnson is 
most frequently studied and there 
is relatively little attention to the 
works of such older Negro writers 
as Phyllis Wheatley. Though the 
works of individual authors are 
presented as a literary contribu- 
tion, there is in the teachers col- 
leges a wide recognition of the ra- 
cial ideologies embodied in literary 
expression, reflecting what appears 
to be a greater concern among 
teachers colleges for the general 
educational implications of the ra- 
cial situation in the country. 


TRENDS AND PATTERNS IN 
GRADUATE Stupy 


The incidence of graduate study 
in areas of literature involving Ne- 
gro expression is small by compari- 
son with studies in other areas of 
the general cultural situation of 
Negroes. Judged. by the individual 
entries in a sample bibliography 
graduate students show a prefer- 
ence for studies of the treatment 
of Negro characters in various 
types of literature, rather than for 
studies requiring a knowledge of 
Negro expression itself. All forms 
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of graduate study devoted to the 
Negro in literature comprise less 
than 9 per cent of the total number 
of studies on topics concerned with 
the Negro culture in America. 


The number of Negro graduate 
students is the decisive factor in 
the study of Negro expression at 
the graduate level. Negro student 
authorship is indicated for 62.5 per 
cent of all masters’ theses in the 
area and it is probable that the 
actual percentage of race author- 
ship is appreciably higher, though 
the racial identities of all student 
authors cannot be _ ascertained. 
There is every indication that Ne- 
gro students pursuing graduate 
work in English, particularly in 
the Negro universities, will con- 
tinue to be concerned with aspects 
of their racial tradition and cul- 
ture. 

The preference for character an- 
alysis in graduate theses is particu- 
larly marked in Southern white 
universities, where seventeen (17) 
of twenty-nine (29) theses in the 
sample are considerations of the 
treatment of Negro characters in 
various kinds of literature. The 
analyses are made in terms of the 
white Southern author in a sub- 
stantial majority of the cases. 
Treatments of Negro character by 
Paul Green, Julia Peterkin, Her- 
man Melville, Joel Chandler Har- 
ris, Thomas Nelson Page, Erskine 
Caldwell and other Southern writ- 
ers form the basis of many studies 
by graduate students. The indi- 
vidual Negro author does not re- 
ceive the attention indicated in 
undergraduate studies, except as 
he may be one of a group which 
the graduate student considers. — 


INCLUSIONS AND PRACTICES IN 
Necro ScHOOLS 


Negro schools include courses in 
the racial culture which reflect a 
group demand for wider academic 
attention to this area. The Eng- 
lish departments of these schools 
offer a course in ‘‘Negro Litera- 
ture’’ in addition to the regular 
courses in general American litera- 
ture. In 94 per cent of the Negro 
schools of the present sample some 
provision is made for the study of 


Negro expression. 

Despite the implication of a de- 
mand for racial studies in Negro 
schools, there does not appear to be 
a well-defined aim which is com- 
mon to all courses in Negro Liter- 
ature. The spread of course ob- 
jectives reported to the investiga- 
tor over many vague and general- 
ized areas of values precludes the 
assignment of a’ particular goal to 
separate presentations of Negro ex- 
pression. It is clear, however, that 
the tendency in Negro colleges is 
to present Negro expression as an 
entity which is separate and dis- 
tinct from American Literature. 
Figures show that Negro expression 
is excluded from courses in Ameri- 
ean literature in 33.3 per cent of 
the Negro schools returning ques- 
tionnaires. 

Indications of the survey are 
that the separate course in Negro 
literature in Negro colleges is gain- 
ing in academic status. It is pre- 
seribed for English majors in five 
institutions, as compared to little 
or no prescription indicated by 
studies made several years earlier. 


SpeciaL Stupres or NEGRO 
EXPRESSION 

While the present survey does 
not provide factual information, on 
studies of Negro expression in oth- 
ther departments of the curricu- 
lum, indications are that courses 
in Race Problems in sociology de- 
partments give great attention to 
the works of Negro authors. It 
is probable that, by the very na- 
ture of these courses, the amount 
of student attention to Negro’ ex- 
pression is considerably greater 
than is true of the English courses. 
It must be emphasized, however, 
that the approach in sociology 
courses does not emphasize literary 
values, except as these values may 
be employed to support the claim 
of the Negro to parity with other 
groups. 

TEXTUAL MATERIALS 

The anthologies of general 
American literature which serve 
as textbooks for the survey courses 
included in the present sample 
serve to bring the Negro expression 
studied into clearer focus. There 
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are inclusions of this expression in 
six of the ten most frequently em- 
ployed compilations. Though the 
editors of these anthologies pro- 
vide ample space for important 
social documents in the develop- 
ment of the American nation, their 
inclusions of Negro expression 
tends to emphasize the folk litera- 
ture and to minimize the import- 
ance of individual authors. Paul 
Laurence Dunbar and Booker T. 
Washington are represented in 
anthologies to a greater extent than 
are other Negro writers, though 
Countee Cullen, Langston Hughes, 
Phyllis Wheatley and James Wel- 
don Johnson are given some at- 
tention. In most cases the an- 
thologists avoid that Negro expres- 
sion which is called ‘‘race con- 
scious’’, 

In anthologies of modern Ameri- 
can literature, particularly of 


modern poetry, the extent and- 


pattern of inclusions of Negro ex- 
pression are marked. Indeed, the 
presence of extensive selections 
from Negro authors in Unter- 
meyer’s Modern British and Ameri- 
can Poetry is the most decisive 
recommendation for a study of 
Negro authors revealed by the 
present survey. Teachers show a 
substantial preference for the Un- 
termeyer volumes and the Negro 
writers who are represented in the 
successive editions of these vol- 
umes are the ranking authors in 
terms of frequency of study: 

A study of the inclusions and 
comments of the fifteen literary his- 
tories most frequently used by the 
teachers cooperating in the survey 
reveals that Negro authors are giv- 
en space in nine books. Special 
emphasis is given to the militaney 
of Negro expression, and some ob- 
jection to the ‘‘race conscious’’ 
view of literature is registered in 
two volumes. The evidence of the 
preferred list of literary histories is 
that students of literature are in- 
vited to learn of the significant 
facts in the social development of 
Negroes to a greater extent than 
is true of students of social history. 
Thus, insofar as textbooks reveal 
the nature and extent of studies 
of the Negro culture, it is reason- 
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ably safe to conclude that students 
of literature have a greater op- 
portunity to learn of the contribu- 
tions of the Negro to American 
history than do students of his- 
tory, but students of sociology have 
a greater opportunity to learn of 
the contributions of the Negro to 
American literature than do stud- 
ents of literature. 


GENERAL INTERPRETATIONS 


It is clear that there is an in- 
creasing tendency among teachers 
of American literature in the 
schools and colleges of the nation 
to include studies in Negro expres- 
sion. These studies are not under- 
taken out of a sense of obligation 
to Negroes as a disabled social 
group, as the propaganda efforts 
of many Negro scholars have urged. 
There is rather an emphasis of the 
literary merit of Negro expression 
and this would appear to be the 
primary basis upon which Negro 
authors deserve inclusion in liter- 
ary contexts. How far the racial 
point of view may be regarded as 
a valid concern of the teacher of 
literature is a debatable point, 
though there is a well-defined tend- 
ency toward sociological emphases 
in courses in American Literature. 

Certain practices of teachers and 
textbook writers in presenting lit- 
erature about Negroes are open to 
question and provide a basis for 
the advocacy of Negro expression 


‘as a regular course inclusion. Chief 


among these is the representation 
of such dialect writers as Joel 
Chandler Harris and Thomas Nel- 
son Page as spokesmen for Negroes. 
Negro scholars are emphatic in 
their repudiation of such repre- 
sentation and the objective investi- 
gations of scholars of both groups 
show that there is a substantial 
body of fact to support this re- 
pudiation. Scholarship does not 
deny to the dialect writers their 
skill as loeal-color writers, but it 
questions the accuracy of their por- 
trayals of plantation life in gen- 
eral and of Negro life on the plan- 
tations in particular. The charac- 
teristic claim that the dialect writ- 
ers reproduce the Negro tradition 
with fidelity has been vitiated. 


The most definite influence in 
the nature and extent of study for 
Negro expression in colleges and 
universities is the textbook. The 
emergence of Richard Wright as 
the outstanding American writer of 
the present decade has undoubted- 
ly exerted an influence, but this 
influence is not yet reflected in the 
courses of schools. However, it 
appears to be true that the atten- 
tion which students may give to 
Native Son and Black Boy has not 
as yet caused them to expand their 
reading of the works of Negro auth- 
ors to the extent that Untermeyer’s 
anthologies, for example, have in- 
fluenced their reading. However, 
it must be pointed out that 
Wright’s popularity among teach- 
ers and students supports the ex- 
pectation that as new expression 
from Negro writers gains merited 
critical acceptance it will find its 
way into classroom presentations 
of American literature. 

While individual Negro authors 
are widely represented in courses 
in colleges and universities, . there 
is every. indication in the survey 
that their merits and weaknesses 
are computed in terms of a racial 
genre in literature. Teachers tend 
to identify Phyllis Wheatley and 
Richard Wright as members of the 
same literary school, based on their 
racial identity. There is little 
evidence that the social history of 
the periods in which Negro auth- 
ors occur is seen as an influence 
on their works, but rather that the 
fact of race has become the one all- 
embrasive frame of reference for 
the indentification and classifica- 
of the Negro’s creative expression. 
A further indication of the survey 
is that in English courses the so- 
cietal discreteness of ‘‘Negro’’ and 
‘‘white’’ in the American culture 
pattern is maintained. Little or 
no attempt is made to relate the 


‘expression of the Negro author to 


the expression of other social min- 
orities and he is regarded as a 
spokesman for the Negro group, a 
spokesman whose concern does not 
extend to other disabled groups. 
In only one. textbook is the work 
of Negro writers fitted into a sec- 


' tion devoted to ‘‘The Underdogs’’. 


In view of the general inclusions 
and practices of the various groups 
of institutions covered by the pres- 
ent research, it is a reasonable con- 
clusion that Negro expression has 
gained and is constantly gaining a 
greater status in the literature 
courses of American schools and 
colleges. The incidence of increase 
since 1920 is marked and parallels 
the outburst of creative expression 
by Negroes in the twenties and 
thirties. With increases in the 
artistic stature of the Negro author 
and with advancements in the pre- 
sentation of American literature 
itself, there appears to be every 
reason to anticipate that the liter- 
ary contributions of Negroes will 
be embodied in the study of the 
American achievement in litera- 
ture. 


How to Figure out the 
Date for Negro 
History Week 


From time to time the office of 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History is flooded 
with requests for the date of Ne- 
gro History Week. Anyone may 
figure this out for himself by fol- 
lowing the established rule. In 
the beginning, the Assoéiation de- 
cided to set the celebration for the 
week in which fall the birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln on the 12th and 
the supposed birthday of Douglass 
on the 14th. Douglass did not 
know when he was born but he 
selected Valentine Day as the time 
for him to be remembered because, 
as he said, he was his mother’s 
‘“Valentine.’’ 

In 1947 Negro History Week, 
therefore, will begin February 9; 
in 1948, February 8; in 1949, 
February 7; and in 1950, February 
6. That week beginning on Sun- 
day, the 6th, will include only one 
of these birthdays, but the follow- 
ing week beginning on the 13th 
would not serve the purpose any 
better, for it would include only 
one; but in the year 1951 both 
birthdays will fall within the week 
beginning February 12. For the 
six years following, the celebration 
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will begin on the 11th, 10th, 9th, 
8th, 7th and 6th respectively when 
we shall have again the same situa- 
tion as that of 1950 when the week 
designated will cover only one of 
these birthdays. The celebration 
at that time, then, will have to be 
advanced another week. 


Booker T. Washington 
in the Hall of Fame 


On May 23 the bust of Booker T. 
Washington, sculptured by Rich- 
mond Barthé, was unveiled in the 
Hall of Fame of New York Univer- 
sity. The exercises began with the 
processional with the music of 
‘Walk Together Children,’’ as ar- 
ranged by Harry Burleigh. On 
arrival at the platform came the 
rendition of ‘‘Unto the Hills’’ and 
“‘The Star Spangled Banner.’’ 
Next followed a dramatic panto- 
mime interpreting the life of Book- 
er T. Washington, by the Hampton 
Institute Creative Group, with mu- 
sic specially arranged by Noah F. 
Rider, Dorothy G. Stevens at the 
piano. 

Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, 
chancellor of New York Univer- 
sity, gave the greeting. Dr. James 
Rowland Angell, director of the 
Hall of Fame, made the response. 
Then followed the presentation of 
the bust by Dr. Frederick D. Pat- 
terson, president of Tuskegee In- 
stitute, and the unveiling by Gloria 
Davidson Washington, grand- 
daughter of Booker T. Washington. 
Next in order was the presentation 
of wreaths by Fletcher Hodges, Jr., 
for the staff of Foster Hall of the 
University of Pittsburgh ; by Eileen 
Tallerday and Elliott Zuckerman, 
prize winners in a contest for the 
selection of names for the 1945 elee- 
tion of the Hall of Fame; by 
Ruthenia Finley, a student at.the 
Harriet Beecher Stowe Junior High 
School; and by Stuart Johnson, a 
student at the Frederick Douglass 
Junior High School. The choir 
then sang ‘‘O Holy Lord’’ com- 
posed by R. Nathaniel Dett and 
the traditional ‘‘There’s a Little 
Wheel a Turning in My Heart.’’ 
The address was delivered by Dr. 


Ralph P. Bridgman, the head of 
Hampton Institute. Dorothy May- 
nor rendered Heilner’s ‘‘The Trav- 
eler’’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear Ye 
Israel’? from “‘Elijah,’’ with 
George Schick at the piano. Dr. 
Jackson Davis, of the General Edu- 
cation Board, paid a tribute to 
Booker Washington, and then to 
Mrs. Portia Washington Pittman, 
daughter of the Educator, was pre- 
sented the cloth which unveiled the 
bronze bust. Miss Maynor and the 
choir sang as the last selection ‘‘I 
eouldn’t Hear Nobody Pray,’’ and 
the exercises closed with the reces- 
sional. 


The idea of the Hall of Fame 
originated with Dr. Henry Mitchell 
MacCracken, former chancellor of 
New York University.. The con- 
struction of the edifice was made 
possible by a donation from Mrs. 
Finley J. Shepard. The names to 
be inscribed in the Hall of Fame 
are chosen every five years by a 
college of electors, ‘‘consisting of 
approximately one hundred Ameri- 
can men and women of distinction, 
representing every State of the 
Union and several professions.’’ 
The busts and tablets are the gifts 
of associations or individuals. In 
the order of selection follow the 
names of the seventy-seven persons 
who have been thus honored: 


John Adams, John James Au- 
dubon, Henry Ward Beecher, Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, Henry Clay, 
Peter Cooper, Jonathan Edwards, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, David Glas- 
gow Farragut, Benjamin Franklin, 
Robert Fulton, Ulysses Simpson 
Grant, Asa Gray, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Washington Irving, Thomas 
Jefferson, James Kent, Robert Ed- 
ward Lee, Abraham Lincoln, Hen- 
ry Wadsworth Longfellow, John 
Marshall, Horace Mann, Samuel 
Finley Breese Morse, George Pea- 
body, Joseph Story, Gilbert Charles 
Stuart, George Washington, Daniel 
Webster, Eli Whitney, John Quin- 
ey Adams, James Russell Lowell, 
Mary Lyon, James Madison, Maria 
Mitchell, William Tecumseh Sher- 
man, John Greenleaf Whittier, 
Emma Willard, George Bancroft, 
Phillips Brooks, William Cullen 
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Bryant, James Fenimore Cooper, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Andrew 
Jackson, John Lothrop Motley, 
Edgar Allan Poe, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Frances Elizabeth Willard, 
Louis Agassiz, Daniel Boone, Rufus 
Choate, Charlotte Saunders Cush- 
man, Alexander Hamilton, Joseph 
Henry, Mark Hopkins, Elias Howe, 
Francis Parkman, Samuel Lang- 
horne Clemens (Mark Twain), 
James Buchanan Eads, Patrick 
Henry, 
Morton, Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Roger 
Williams, Edwin Booth, John Paul 
Jones, Matthew Fontaine Maury, 
James Monroe, James Abbott Me- 
Neill Whistler, Walt Whitman, 
Grover Cleveland, Simon Newcomb, 
William Penn, Stephen Collins 
Foster, Sidney Lanier,. Thomas 
Paine, Walter Reed, Booker T. 
Washington. 


American Historical 
News 
(Continued from page 204) 
achieved their purpose, if a con- 
siderable number of students be- 


come sufficiently 
study further the Negroes on for- 


. eign shores while making a special 


study of those in their homeland. 
At an earlier age, moreover, stud- 
ents must learn to regard history 
as the progress of the whole world 
rather than conceive of the achieve- 
ments of any particular race or na- 
tion as being confined to a corner. 
In the present transition which 
means a radical change in our out- 
look on the universe an essential 
part of our education is to treat 
important men and measures in 

- their relation to all nations which 
in our day have been brought into 
close relations, although the dif- 
ferences preventing compact unity 
have not yet been removed and 
will not be removed until most of 
them forget selfishness and work 
for the welfare of the whole human 
family. 


Mrs. Altona Trent-Johns, the 


author of Play Songs of the Deep 
South, is now working on another 
book in collaboration with Mrs. 


William Thomas Green - 


stimulated to 
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Vivian F. Coulter, instructor in 
music at Miner Teachers College. 
The new book will consist of a set 
of children’s verses and songs. 
This will be another step in re- 
cording these important manifesta- 
tions of culture in a large area of 
America. We have done much in 
recent years to preserve the folk- 
music among the adult Negroes, but 
we have not done much to collect 
what has developed among the 
children and _ interested them 
throughout the years. This is a 
much needed effort which will be 
welcomed by those desirous of 
thoroughly understanding America 
and how it has become what it is 
today. No culture of a people can 
be well understood without con- 
sidering all of the contributions 
thereto, even those practices which 
the unsympathetic may pass by as 
barbarous. 


Mrs. Esther Popel Shaw, an in- 
structor in the Francis Junior 
High School, Washington, D. C., 
has had some interesting experi- 
ences in race relations which have 
brought her invitations to discuss 
such matters in circles thus con- 
cerned. Recently she delivered one 
of these addresses at the Women’s 
Club in Lawrenceville, N. J. The 
National Board of the Y.W.C.A. 
became so favorably impressed 
with it that the management pub- 
lished it in pamphlet form through 
the Women’s Press to give it a wid- 
er audience. Wherever it has been 
read the comment has been highly 
favorable. 


In this booklet Mrs. Shaw shows 
that ‘‘No Child is born Preju- 
diced,’’ and how ‘‘Prejudice Be- 
comes an Insidious Disease.’’ She 
raises the question whether we are 
to have a ‘‘ Melting Pot or a Seeth- 
ing Caldron?’’ and then goes to 
the crux of the matter in her dis- 
cussion under the caption ‘‘I Never 
Did Like Caterpillars.’’ In showing 
that the Negroes’ past has been very 
much like that of other races she re- 
minds the reader, ‘‘Not all Slaves 
were of African Origin.’’ She gives 
the situation from ‘‘Both Sides of 
the Fence,’’ but makes a strong 
argument for strengthening the 


bond of unity by granting the Ne- 
gro equal opportunity to make the 
most of himself. The Negro will 


‘never be satisfied with less, and the 


United States of America will never 
be the great nation it should be as 
long as the Negro is so handicapped 
as to constitute the weakest link 
in the correspondingly weak chain. 


The Negro Mother 


(Continued from page 200) 


has enabled the Negro race to rise 
rapidly from the depths to the 
heights of distinctive service and 
renown. Well might one Negro 
mother entitle her account Out of 
the Depths. Reading the testi- 
mony left by Negroes who have 
achieved distinction, the writers of 
the history of our times must place 
the Negro mother at the top of the 
ladder of fame. No mother ever 
accomplished so much after having 
to overcome as many handicaps. 

Frederick Douglass distinctly re- 
membered his mother as the one 
who in his infaney showed him the 
only tenderness he received as he 
was being grown to be a beast of 
burden in slavery. It was this 
kindness of his mother which made 
him realize what a life of freedom 
would mean if she had been free 
to bless her child with constant 
eare. George Washington Wil- 
liams, the distinguished historian, 
owed much to his mother who used 
every opportunity to improve her 
knowledge of things to assist her 
son and direct him toward an in- 
tellectual career. Judge Mifflin 
Webster Gibbs attributed his fav- 
orable start in life to the fact that 
his mother was an_ industrious, 
frugal woman who devoted herself 
to her children. Henry Highland 
Garnet attributed much of his suc- 
cess to his mother’s candor and in- 
tellect. Bishop H. M. Turner be- 
lieved that he was much indebted to 
his mother for good common sense 
and strong mental powers. Martin 
R. Delany believed that he inheri- 
ted much from his mother, ‘‘a most 
exemplary Christian, active and 
energetic, with quick perceptions, 
and fine natural talents.’’ 

Bishop Daniel A. Payne said that 
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his mother was ‘‘a woman of fine 
feeling, a tender, loving and faith- 
ful Christian whom the son remem- 
bered with all the reverence of his 
nature.’’ She impressed her own 
nature on the depths of his heart. 
Joseph C. Price, the great orator 
and educator, felt grateful to his 
mother who, although illiterate her- 
self, went through toil and self- 
denial to give her son his founda- 
tion in the rudiments of knowledge. 
Booker T. Washington pays tribute 
to his mother who, although she 
had little time to give to the train- 
ing of her children, ‘‘snatched a 
few moments for our care in the 
early morning before her work be- 
gan, and at night after the day’s 
work was done.’’ Such was the his- 
tory of the Negro mother: 


Wilhelmina M. Cros- 


son in Mexico 
(Continued from page 206) 


Comfortably situated also are 
some Negroes of the United States 
who have moved to Mexico for the 
enjoyment of liberty and for the 
education of their children under 
modern conditions. One of the 
rich Jones brothers thus resides 
in Mexico, also the family of the 
late Carl A. Hansberry who sought 
there asylum from race hate in the 
United States and recently died 
in Mexico. Thus American Ne- 
groes have begun to follow the ex- 
ample of the defeated Confederates 
who at the close of the Civil War 
moved to Latin America where 
slavery still existed. The system 
was abolished there, too, and their 
descendants are left on _ those 
grounds to intermingle with those 
Negroes escaping from slavery in 
another form in the United States. 
Only the future can tell the out- 
come of these conflicts and fusions. 


The Cook Family in 
History 
(Continued from page 196) 
himself the best he could in the 
private schools of the Detroit area 


and then entered Oberlin College 
where he was graduated in the class 
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of 1864. He later studied law and 
was the first Negro lawyer to prac- 
tice in the civil courts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Being one of 
the few Negro college graduates at 
that time, he was naturally in de- 
mand as an educator among the re- 
cently emancipated Negroes. Gen- 
eral O. O. Howard, in charge of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, which was un- 
dertaking the relief and the en- 
lightenment of the freedmen of 
the South, sought Cook’s assistance 
in the tremendous task which had 
been undertaken at the expense of 
the Federal Government. Cook 
served as chief clerk of the Bureau 
from 1867 to 1872. 


One of the most important pro- 
jects launched in the carrying out 
of this program for the uplift of 
the Negro was the founding and 
development of Howard University. 
John Hartwell Cook’s contribution 
was as a professor in the law de- 
partment of which he was once 
acting dean. There he came to the 
helm at such an early stage in the 
development of this work that he 
deserves to be ranked along with 
General Howard as one of the 
founders of Howard University. At 
this post he served the most useful 
years of his career, and persons old 
enough to remember him speak of 
the efficiency of his service and his 
loyalty to Howard University. 


John Hartwell Cook left three 
sons to walk in his footsteps to- 
ward usefulness and fame. One of 
these, Hugh Oliver Cook, who was 
born in Washington, October 31, 
1873, attended school in this city, 
prepared for college at the Boston 
Latin School, and completed the 
college course at Cornell by 1895. 
Later he returned there for gradu- 
ate work and received for his ef- 
forts in 1924 the degree of Master 
of Arts in Secondary School Ad- 
ministration. He had been teach- 
ing for a number of years, having 
served for a short period at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege at Normal, Alabama, as in- 
structor in mathematics in the Lin- 


coln High School in Kansas City, 
Missouri, under the late G. N. Gris- 
ham, and later as vice-principal in 
the same school under the late J. 
R. E. Lee. In 1924 he became prin- 
cipal there and succeeded in having 
the board of education erect a new 
plant with all the modern improve- 
ments and equipment considered es- 
sential to a secondary institution 
and so extended the course as to 
make it a junior college. From this 
useful position he retired in 1943 
to private life in California. Hugh 
Oliver Cook, Jr., the only. surviving 
son of this branch is now serving 
in the armed forces of the United 
States. 

John Hartwell Cook, Jr., the 
namesake of his father, attended 
the Washington Public Schools and 
completed the college course at 
Howard University. He later 
studied pharmacy. He spent his 
best days in the United States civil 
service as a searcher in the Patent 
Office, where for forty-three years 
he rendered efficient service. This 
son was the father of Louise Cook, 
a product of the Washington Pub- 
lie Schools and of Radcliffe College. 
She taught for one year in Balti- 
more in the Douglass High School 
and later at Armstrong and the 
Dunbar High School of Washing- 
ton, D. C. She married Professor 
Joseph N. Hill, of Lincoln Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Lenoir Cook, 
a son of John Hartwell Cook, Jr., 
completed the course at Dartmouth 
leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts and studied further at Co- 
lumbia University where he ob- 
tained the degree of Master of 
Arts. He is now head of the de- 
partment of modern languages at 
Shaw University. 

The most distinguished of these 
three sons was Will Marion Cook. 
He was born, in Washington, D. C., 
in 1869. At the early age of 13 
young Cook was sent to Oberlin 
for training in music. There he 
favorably impressed his teachers 
and on his merit won a scholarship 
to study the violin in Berlin under 
Josef Joachim, one of the cele- 
brated authorities in music at that 
time. At the conclusion of nine 
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years of study in Berlin Cook re- 
turned to the United States and 
studied briefly under Anton Dvor- 
ak in 1895, in the National Con- 
servatory of which this master was 
the director. Few persons of 
Cook’s time therefore had enjoyed 
such advantages for training in 
the musical field. 

In view of the classical training 
which he experienced some per- 
sons raised the question as to why 
Cook in his maturity restricted 
himself to the Negro idiom. The 
answer is that he, like Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar, understood the 
pathos and philosophy beneath the 
brogue and the folksong of the 
Negro and had the courage to un- 
dertake to interpret it. Cook be- 
gan his public career at the time 
that development of the Negro in 
music was reaching a _ turning 
point in this country. The public 
had become surfeited with the flat 
and gross mimicry of the old plan- 
tation Negro as staged by the min- 
strel troupes of the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Along came 
the new Negro songsters with pop- 
ular songs based on the life of the 
Negro at the turn of the century. 
These developed into musical com- 
edies. Cook, connecting with Wil- 
liams and Walker, stars of that 
day, in the new era of the Negro 
on the stage, came to their rescue 
in applying his thorough know]l- 
edge of music to give these new 
productions the finish and touch 
necessary to bring them into con- 
formity with the highest and best 
musical standards. Cook com- 
posed many of such songs in his 
own right and helped others to 
give their efforts a professional 
finish. After composing so many 
of these popular songs he under- 
took to work out of these fragments 
a Negro opera. This did not sue- 
ceed, for the public was still too 
close to slavery to appreciate the 
dramatization of the past of the 
Negro. The Negro himself could 
not always appreciate the objective, 
and he had no way to finance such 
an effort if he had considered it 
worthy. Had Cook lived at anoth- 
er time when he could have been 
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better appreciated he would have 
struck a much higher stride. 
Cook’s compositions were num- 
erous and some of his productions 
are still very popular. In 1898, 
collaborating with Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, he wrote ‘‘Clorindy’’, 


which broke down the bars of 
Broadway. The public liked best 
his music for ‘‘In Dahomey,’’ for 
‘‘ Abyssinia,’’ for ‘‘ Bandanaland,”’ 


MERCER COOK, JR. 


for ‘‘The Casino Girl,’’ for the 
‘‘Darkeytown,’’ and for ‘‘ The Trai- 
tor.”’ His great song hits were 
‘‘Mandy Lou,’’ ‘‘Happy Jim,’’ and 
‘‘Red, Red Rose,’’. He produced 
such remarkable choral pieces as 
‘‘Swing Along,’’ ‘‘Exhortation,’’ 
and the ‘‘Rain Song.’’ His other 
attempts of consequence were 
‘‘Wid the Moon, Moon, Moon,’’ 
and ‘‘Down Lovers Lane.”’ 

Will Marion Cook married Abbie 
Mitchell, from whom he was sep- 
arated after she had borne his two 
children. She is still a popular 
actress. One of the two children, 
a daughter, married Louis Douglass 
and now lives in New York. The 
son, Mercer Cook, is a professor in 
the department of Romance Lan- 
euages at Howard University. 

Mercer Cook was born in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He studied in the 


public schools of New York City 
and in the city of his nativity. He 
secured his secondary education 
at the Dunbar High School. He 
completed the college course at 
Amherst in 1925 in the class along 
with Governor William H. Hastie, 
Councilman Benjamin Davis of 
New York City, and Dr. W. Mon- 
tague Cobb, of the Howard Medical 
School. Dr. Charles R. Drew was 
in the class behind Cook. 

Because of his high scholarship 
Amherst awarded Cook the Simp- 
son Fellowship of $1,800.00 which 
made it possible for him to study 
the French language and literature 
for a year at the Sorbonne in Paris. 
Returning to the United States in 
1926 he began teaching at the 
Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege in Greensboro, North Carolina. 
In the fall of 1927 he went to 
teach at Howard University. He 
took the time to study in the Grad- 
uate School of Brown University, 
which in 1936 conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
On resuming teaching that fall he 
became the head of the department 
of Romance Languages at Atlanta 
University as reconstructed under 
John Hope. There he worked until 
1943 when he was called upon to 
direct the English-teaching proj- 
ect in Haiti sponsored by the Of- 
fice of Inter-American Affairs. He 
returned to Howard university in 
1945. 

During the busy years of this 
teacher and scholar he has found 
time to produce a number of works 
which have attracted nation-wide 
attention. Among these should be 
mentioned Le Noir (1934); Por- 
trait Américains (1938) ; Haitian- 
American Anthology, with the col- 
laboration of Dantés Bellegarde 
(1944) ; Five French Negro Auth- 
ors (1944) ; Handbook for Haitian 
Teachers of English (1945). Dr. 
Cook has in preparation a booklet 
on Haitian education for the Unit- 
ed States Office of Education. He 
serves on the editorial board of 
The Journal of Negro History, on 
the International Honorary Board 
of Free World, and is a member of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 


Attacking 
Segregation 
(Continued from page 194) 


line should not be drawn in that 
country, and racial troubles never 
develop there. The British drew 
the color line in their dependencies, 
especially in what is now the Unit- 
ed States, and we had to have a 
civil war to settle the matter which 
has not yet been settled. Brazil 
wiped out the color line along with 
the destruction of slavery, and that 
country bids fair to develop solid- 
ly without the unnecessary effort of 
frittering away the energy of the 
people in painful race clashes. 


The Last Hope of 
Aristocracy 
(Continued from page 216) 


the South will not tolerate it much 
longer, and it is only a matter 
of time before either such leaders or 
a sufficient number of them will be 
defeated to wrest the control of 
the nation from their clutches even 
though they may retain the firm 
support of the Northern Republi- 
cans who have helped them to op- 
pose progress. At present, more- 
over, labor is the greatest force in 
the world today. What labor wants 
it eventually receives. Even the 
President of the United States can- 
not exercise the power now lodged 
in the hands of- men like John 
Lewis and Phil Murray. In fact 
these men are dictating to political 
parties and to the functionaries 
whom they elect to make and ex- 
ecute the laws of the country. Only 
one other step is necessary before 
some labor leader will be chosen 
as the President of the United 
States. That will make possible 
the nationalization of industry— 
the elimination of the industrialists 
in order to secure democratic con- 
trol of everything concerned with 
the production of food, shelter, fuel 
and clothing and the lines of com- 
munication and _ transportation. 
Whether we agree or not there is 
little the opposition can do about it. 
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S students of History we do well to refer 
A from time’to time to the significant proph- 
ecy in H. J. Eckenrode’s Jefferson Davis, 
President of the South, published in 1923. At 
the time the book was written the public received 
it mainly as the lamentation of an alarmist, and in 
many respects it was. We did not realize that 
within a generation the fulfillment of this.proph- 
ecy would be evident almost everywhere. We had 
so long regarded our institutions as inalterable that 
the dream of radical changes seemed too distant 
to disturb our domestic tranquillity. 


What did Eckenrode say? Without approving 
the ultimate end of things, he tried to show that 
the failure of Jefferson Davis to establish the in- 
dependence of the Confederacy and thus assure 
the perpetual subordination of the black race to 
the white race was the loss of the last battle for 
white supremacy—for the control of those that 
have over those that have not. As long as the old 
plantation aristocracy controlled the blacks the 
labor element of the North and East could never 
hope to control industry. This competition was 
removed when Jefferson Davis, the last hope of 
the “white man,” failed in that crisis and the Ne- 
groes became competitors in the labor market. 
For a while Negroes were used as strikebreakers 
who widened the gap between whites and blacks 
working on the same level. Very soon, however, 
the toilers of the two races began to bury their 
differences and united to wage war on the industry 
as acommon foe. This meant the end of the sway 
of the exploiter and the profiteer. The old planter 
class was the first to go down and the industrialists 
are following rapidly to the same grave. 


Now what do we see today? Millions of Ne- 
groes have migrated from the South to industrial 
centers where they help to swell the ranks of those 
pitted against the industrialists, and the labor 
unions have invaded the South to organize there 
in the same locals both white and black workers. 
Labor leaders would have them see that their in- 
terests are common and that they must forget the 
race-hate propaganda of the planter class by which 
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poor whites and Negroes have so long been sep- 
arated—that they must unite for mutual help to 
bring labor into its own. These leaders, as wise in 
their generation as the aristocratic element of 
yesterday, are not restricting their efforts to labor 
problems. These organizers ate figuring just as 
conspicuously in politics. They see that there is 
no hope for progress of any kind in the South as 
long as demagogues can focus the attention of 
the white masses solely on race-hate. These medi- 
eval marplots must be retired and into the control 
of the government must go men of vision with a i 
program to develop the South as have been other 
sections of the country which, with less natural 
resources, have far outstripped that section. 

To prevent such a change in the government 
of the states and of the entire nation the fearful 
elements in Congress have all but converted that 
body into an organization of secret service agents 
who with the assistance of industrialists are run- 
ning down every citizen working in cooperation 
with labor to make it a force in politics. These 
workers for a new day in this nation are branded 
as “Reds” and “Communists” who are trying to de- 
stroy the government. What they mean to say is 
that one is trying to destroy the government if he 
works to take the control of it from the few ex- 
ploiters and profiteers and place it in the hands of 
the masses. As these defenders of the old regime 
understand it, government is the concern of the 
planters and industrialists and those whom they 
have elected as their representatives in the state 
legislatures and in the Congress of the United 
States. To overthrow this machine is considered 
treason. That is what George III and his cohorts 
thought in 1776, what the slavocrats thought in 
1861, but the majority of the people assumed a 
different attitude and chose the way to indepen- 
dence and freedom. 


When one looks at the present Congress of the 
United States under the domination of a few 
reactionaries like Rankin, Bilbo, Eastland and 
Ellender, he may feel discouraged, but the day of 


that sort of leadership is almost at end.’ Even 
(Continued on page 215) 
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